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imM't ; 
COMWlOQf ' 



FOREWORD 



The need for indexes to government reports has 
long been recognised by their users, if not by the pub- 
lisher. Ihe inclusion of an index in the (Dainton) Report 
of the National Libraries Committee is a welcome 
development. 

This index had already beai prepared when that 
Report appeared and exemplifies a somewhat different 
approach to the problem, but the headings have been 
compared with those used in the Dainton Report index 
and have been modified to conform where possible. 

References are normally to paragraphs in the main 
body of the report. Recommendations and conclusions 
are indicated by asterisks . References in roman numerals 
are to the preliminary pages . The paragraphs of the 
introduction are numbered separatelyfrom the text as a 
whole and are indicated by a prefixed 'introduction'. 
Other references (p. and pp.) are to pages in the 
appendices which have not been indexed in detail. 



August 1969. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. We were appointed in July 1963, with the following terms of reference: 

‘ To consider the most effective and economical arrangements for meeting 
the needs of the Universities and the Colleges of Advanced Technology and 
Central Institutions for books and periodicals, taking into account ex- 
panding staff and student populations, the possible needs of other users, 
the growth of research, the rising costs of books and periodicals and the 
increasing capital cost of library accommodation j to assess ho w far greater 
use might with advantage be made of shared facilities, both between the 
institutions themselves and between them, outside Ubrary systems and^ other 
institutions, and of modern methods of reproduction; and to report . 

2. In order to obtain evidence covering as wide a range of experience as possible, 
several different associations and organisations in the Ubrary world were asked 
to give their views on library provision and to reply to questions which were 
varied to cover the differing needs and special interests of the bodies concerned. 
So as to leam the views of ‘ consumers ’, evidence was coUected from learned 
societies, from associations of university teaehers, from teaching staff and from 
students. Societies and associations were asked for their views on the special 
problems of library material for undergraduates, for graduates and research 
students and for university teaching staff. They were also asked to give their 
opinions on the adequacy of the national collections to support the highest 
standard of scholarship in each field. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were not regarded as representative of British universities for our purposes, 
because of the special nature of their collections. They were not therefore invited 
to give evidence on their internal arrangements. Institutions which gave evidence 
are included in the Ust at Section A of Appendix 1 . 



3. University teaching staff were approached through Deans of Faculties and 
Principals of CoUeges. In aU, 31 Deans were asked to co-operate in represen- 
tative universities, both large and small, and six Principals of the then coUeges 
of advanced technology^). Faculties and departments were chosen to cover as 
wide a subject range as possible and the questionnaire was designed to procure 
information about the adequacy of library provision to meet the varying needs 
of different disciplines, the degree of haison existing between library md aca- 
demic staffs, and the extent of guidance and tuition in the use of libraries given 
at the institutions concerned. 



4. Student views were obtained in several ways. Representatives of the 
National Union of Students gave evidence both written and oral. In addition, a 
questionnaire was prepared with the technical guidance of the Central Office of 
Information, and completed by over 1,300 students at interviews held in a wide 
variety of universities new and old, large and small. Full details of this survey 
are in Appendix 3. Account was also taken of the results of other surveys on 



mCoUeaes of advanced technology and central instihitions are referred to ^ such throu^out 
the Report because they were in process of receiving their university charters durmg the 
period of the Committee’s work. 
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student use of libraries, which had been carried out at the Universities of 
Birmingham, Leeds and Southampton. The results of these surveys are given in 
Appendices 5, 6 and 7, respectively. 

5. So that we im’ght have evidence on the various aspects of inter-library 
lending, the National Central Library prepared a survey of their loan applica- 
tions for the period January-June 1964. This survey provided much valuable 
information and details from it are given in Appendix 4. 

6. Daring a visit to the United States, the Chairman studied, on the Commit- 
tee’s behalf, the structure and organisation of libraries at the Universities of 
Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Michigan, Princeton, Wayne, Yale and 
also of the National Library of Medicine in Washington. Moreover, we were 
fortunate in that among our Members were several who were familiar with the 
organisation, functions and holdings of overseas national and university 
libraries. 

7. The earlier Chapters of this Report describe the broad library scene and the 
part played by university libraries. We discuss the degree of co-operation which 
exists between university and other libraries in an area, the present deficiencies 
of the inter-library lending system and the contributions made by the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology and the National Central Library. 
Chapters TV and V deal with the nature of collections and the acquisition of 
library material. The co-operative acquisition of foreign material was judged to 
be of sufiicient importance to merit a chapter of its own (Chapter VI), and this 
is followed by Chapter VII which stresses the urgent need for a British national 
library with all the functions and responsibilities proper to such an institution. 
Chapter VIII is concerned mainly with accommodation provision and with the 
arguments for and against centralised and decentralised libraries within uni- 
versities. (We have not concerned ourselves with architectural details in this 
Chapter because we understand that this aspect of the subject is being studied 
at the University Grants Committee). In Chapter IX we have examined the 
various services provided by libraries and the use of copying techniques and other 
modem aids. We have discussed here too the guidance which should be given to 
both undergraduate and postgraduate students on the way in which libraries 
could be used to the best advantage. Chapter X deals with technical processes 
especially cataloguing, and considers the use of mechanical equipment including 
computers. Library administration and staffing are discussed in Chapter XI and 
an attempt is made in Chapter XII to assess library costs and the financial 
implications of future developments. 

8. We had in mind the importance, in the existing unprecedented expansion 
in student numbers, of library provision for university teaching and research. 
We deemed it appropriate to examine as many aspects of library service as was 
possible during the time at our disposal and took a broad view of our terms of 
reference. We are, however, fully conscious of the many problems which we 
were not able to resolve or even to suggest any solutions beyond the need for 
further investigation. We hope that these problems and the future development 
of university libraries will henceforth be kept under constant review by our 
recommended UGC Sub-Committee on University libraries. 

9. We now submit our Report. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE LIBRARY SCENE 

1. University libraries form a distinct category in the general pattern of 
Ubrary services in Britain. Other libraries may be classified as follows: 

(a) National libraries. The library of the British Museum is unique, not only 
because of its size, but because of the special nature of its entitlement to a copy 
of every book published in Britain. It has recently established as one of its 
separate divisions a National Reference Library of Science and Invention. It is 
not a lending library, but it has extensive and expanding photocopying facilities. 
The National Library of Scotland in Edinburgh and the National Library of Wales 
at Aberystwyth are comprehensive libraries, but they have special functions as 
repositories for books, periodicals, manuscripts and documents relating to their 
respective countries. Like the British Museum, they are recognised— as are the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford and the University Libr^ at Cambridg: as 
hbraries of deposit under the Copyright Act, and are entitled, on demand, to a 
copy of every book pubhshed in Britain. Their collections are for consultation 
in their own reading rooms, but duplicate copies are occasionally sent out on 
loan, and manuscripts and printed books are regularly made available to readers, 
in photocopies. Two other libraries carry the word ‘ national ’ in their titles, 
although they differ radically from the ones already mentioned. The National 
Central Library (NCL), a chartered body governed by a board of trustees, was 
established in 1916 as the Central Library for Students, to meet the needs of 
adult education classes; it has considerably extended its activities and has 
become the pivot of the inter-library lending scheme for England and Wales. 
The National landing Library for Science and Technology (NLL), established in 
1957 as part of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, aims at a 
comprehensive collection of material of interest to scientists and technologists 
and at providing a rapid loan service to organisations engaged in research. 
(There are also the national archives, held at the Public Record Office and 
elsewhere). 

(b) Special libraries. To this category belong libraries maintained by the 
various ministries, government organisations such as the Meteorological Office, 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew and research establishments; industrial 
firms; learned societies, such particularly as the Royal Society, the Chemical 
Society, the Royal Geographical Society, the Royal Society of Medicine; 
professional bodies like the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institute 
of Bankers, the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors; and many other 
bodies. Special hbraries are as a rule wholly maintained by the parent body and 
they collect material which is of direct relevance to the interests and activities 
of that body. Books and periodicals are provided in the first place for members 
but, in many cases, the collections are made available to researchers other than 
members. Special hbraries thus make a valuable contribution to the total re- 
sources available to students. Six hundred such hbraries are membem of the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux (Ashb), which is an: 
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association supported in part by public funds. Aslib was founded to facilitate 
the co-ordination and systematic use of sources of knowledge and of information 
in all the arts and sciences, and to promote the development of special libraries. 
Mention should also be made of the few remaining subscription libraries, 
dependent on their own resources and providing borrowing and reference 
facihties for members, both individuals and institutions. An outstanding 
example of such a library is the London Library (founded in 1841), which 
operates under a Royal Charter. 

(c) Public libraries. The public libraries provide for the instructional and 
recreational reading of the public, catering for a large variety of tastes and for 
differing levels of requirements. They normally provide a reference service and 
a lending service, with special provision for consulting newspapers and period- 
icals. In many public libraries there is a special section for children. While it is 
generally true to say of the public library that it avoids specialisation and that it 
stocks such books as may be required by the intelligent citizen, libraries often 
concentrate on a special subject, such as local history or a particular commercial 
or industrial interest which may be of importance to the locality. The larger city 
libraries have extensive reference departments, the raw material of research, and 
special collections. As will become evident later in this Report, university students 
find these libraries extremely useful. 

(d) Libraries in institutions of higher education other than universities. 
Under this head we include libraries in further education establishments and in 
colleges of education. The former may be designated local, area or regional 
colleges (dependent largely on the extent to which they provide courses of an 
advanced nature), or they may be specialised centres in art or in specific pro- 
fessional fields. (In Scotland, colleges where advanced work is carried out are 
known as central institutions). The colleges of education include both small 
colleges and also larger ones which will be offering courses leading to graduate 
qualification. All these colleges may have library needs or provision which make 
necessary liaison with university libraries. (See also paras. 63, 64 and 65). 

(e) Many ecclesiastical foundations, especially the cathedrals have large 
libraries which often contain manuscripts and printed books of great scholarly 
value. A union catalogue of books printed before 1800 in such libraries, un- 
fortunately not complete for aU the cathedrals, is housed and available for 
consultation in the British Museum. Libraries in schools, ranging from the 
comparatively large ancient libraries at schools like Eton and Winchester, to 
the growing number in publicly-supported schools of all grades, should also be 
mentioned. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

2. The university library partakes of the functions and duties of all the above 
categories. Like the library of the British Museum and the National Libraries of 
Scotland and of Wales, it is a repository for a great variety of material, in 
manuscript, typewritten, printed, photographed and recorded-speech form, 
which it is important to preserve irrespective of whether or not it is being put to 
current use. The value of the holdings of a university library is determined not 
only by their usefulness as instruetional tools, but also by their research potential, 
a factor which it is not by any means easy to assess. As in the case of a special 
library, the prime obhgation of a university library is to the members of the 
institution of which it forms a part. It has to satisfy the needs of the undergraduate 
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and must also meet the requirements of the graduate student who is embarking 
on research, and the much more complex and exacting demands of the mature 
scholar. Like the public library, the university library runs an extensive loan 
service, and has to undertake all the administration entailed in such a service. 
Thus it is seen that the duties which a university library is called upon to per- 
form presuppose a wide range of resources, the employment of high-grade stalf, 
professionally and academically qualified, and a high rate of expenditure. 

3. The classification of libraries given above must not be taken to mean that 
libraries within the categories or the categories themselves are independent of 
one another. Co-operative links exist, both at re^onal and national level. There 
is close association between public libraries and industry in several areas. Some 
local authorities, in particular county councils, have integrated the resources of 
their public libraries and the libraries of the technical colleges under their juris- 
diction, thus providing a commercial and industrial library and information 
service which is at the disposal of local business organisations. The Sheffield 
Interchange Organisation (SINTO), which has been in existence since 1933, is a 
well-known example of co-operation between public libraries and industrial 
libraries. It is based on the Sheffield Central Library, and has developed into an 
extensive system of inter-lending, the supplying of photocopies, and biblio- 
graphical services. Similar services are provided by the Manchester Technical 
Information Service (MANTIS), the Liverpool and District Scientific and 
Industrial Research Libraries’ Advisory Council (LADSIRLAC) and the Co- 
operative Industrial Commercial Reference and Information Service (CICRIS), 
covering libraries in West London. Such schemes are also in operation on 
Tyneside, and at Huddersfield, Hull and elsewhere. 

4. On a broader basis and more relevant to university libraries is the 
Scheme of Regional Library Co-operation, which was established between 1930 
and 1940, mainly on the initiative of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
Under this scheme a union catalogue is maintained in each of the ten regions 
(with one exception) into which England and Wales are. divided, with the aim 
of making known the contents of each library in the region. Any library which is 
unable to satisfy a request from its own stock forwards it to the regional bureau, 
and if the item is available in the region the holding library is asked to send it to 
the library making the request. If the item is not available in the region, the 
request is in most cases sent to the National Central Library ^to which university 
libraries also apply direct — ^which may supply it from its own stock, or trace it 
to a special or academic library co-operating directly, or to another region by 
means of its own union catalogue, or by circulating the request. A similar scheme 
is worked in Scotland through the Scottish Central Library in Edinburgh. In 
this inter-lending scheme the university hbraries play a prominent part. 

5. All this shows that the hbraries of British universities do not regard their 
obligations as being confined to students and teachers in their own institutions. 
They are an integral and important part of the general pattern of hbrary services 
in Great Britain, and any assessment of their usefulness should take this fact 
into consideration. Together with the public libraries of the big cities and of 
certain larger counties, they constitute a rich accumulation of the records of 
mankind’s experience and achievement. Their stocks are essentially compre- 
hensive (except that in the new technical universities there will be special 
emphasis on certain fields) because they cater for the needs of men and women 
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who are collectively interested in all aspects of human knowledge. By participat- 
ing in the co-operative schemes described above they make their resources avail- 
able to students and scholars throughout the academic world, and to researchers, 
professional people and keen amateurs wherever they may be found. But the 
first duty of a university library is to the students and to the statf of that 
university. 

Overseas university libraries 

6. British university libraries are organised and administered along lines 
which are more comparable with those adopted in America than in continental 
Europe. Some of the salient differences are the following. In this country the 
library is a recognised part of the university, with which it is in every respect 
closely integrated. It draws its finance from general university funds, and it is as 
autonomous and independent of outside institutions as the university itself is. 
This is in striking contrast to the situation in France, where university libraries 
are responsible to the Direction des Bibliotheques de France, a division of the 
Ministere de V Education Nationale, which even plans the building of each in- 
dividual library; staff recruitment is on a national basis. (One result of this 
subservience of university libraries to the government is that co-ordination of 
library resources can easily be imposed from above, an example being the new 
university hbrary built at Rennes in 1961 in conjunction with the municipal 
library.) Similarly in Italy university hbraries are state libraries, staff recruitment 
is to the whole of the Italian library service, and directors of hbraries are appoin- 
ted by the Ministry of Education. 

7. In the Scandinavian countries the libraries of the old universities have 
legal deposit privileges, and the material thus acquired has to be catalogued and 
made available to readers, whether or not they are members of the university. 
The Libraries of Oslo and Helsinki Universities have become the national 
hbraries of their respective countries, while the opposite trend is seen at work at 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, where the Royal Libraries are adding to their 
functions as national hbraries those of university hbraries. 

8. In contrast to the usual American and British practice of regarding the 
university hbrary as embracing all faculty and departmental collections (though 
they may be housed at some distance from the main hbrary) and of administering 
the various sections as one unit, in several continental countries, such as Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Spain and also in Scandinavia, there exist long-estabhshed 
sectional or institute hbraries, which are entirely independent of the university 
hbrary. A sectional hbrary has as its head a professor, who has complete juris- 
diction over the tunning of the hbrary. It has its own budget, which has no 
connection with the finances of the university hbrary, and it often happens that 
the total income of ah the sectional libraries exceeds that of the university hbrary. 
A sectional hbrary has its own catalogue, and it is only rarely that its contents are 
incorporated in a union catalogue. It grants open access to members of the section 
only, but does not aUow borrowing, whereas the university hbrary is on closed 
access and lends. This duahty not infrequently gives rise to frustrating friction 
between those associated with the two types of hbrary. The German university 
library has been described as ‘ a state institution, associated with the university, 
but not under the authority of the faculties. At the same time it is a part of a 
co-operative system made up of ah German state and municipal research hbraries. 
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It is, therefore, placed in a position along the border between the university and 
the public domain. Similar to the clinic of the university, it is an institution which 
is to serve not only professors and students, but aU citizens equally ’ CO 

The British system 

9. The British system has the following points in its favour. It makes for a 
balanced development of the whole collection, while at the same time making 
use of the specialist knowledge of heads of departments and their colleagues. It 
is important that a balance should be preserved, not only between the various 
disciplines and between faculties, but also between the needs of undergraduate 
teaching and those of postgraduate research. Another advantage of the British 
system is that readers at all levels have access to all sections of the university 
library, a principle which is becoming of increasing importance with the develop- 
ment of overlapping areas between academic disciplines. Again, a unified 
catalogue of aU the holdings within a university is indispensable to the proper 
use of the material, particularly in relation to inter-library lending and borrow- 
ing. And lastly the hbrarian, acting through his committee on behalf of the 
entire library, can enforce a co-ordinated claim on general university funds. It 
is true that he is in competition with others whose claims carry great weight, and 
that they are all claims on funds which are always hmited. But the hbrarian’s 
claim is reinforced by the consideration that he is acting in the interest of the 
entire university and of all aspects of its work. 

10. Apart from a few hbraries attached to specialist schools, such as the 
Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of 
London, university libraries in Britain are of a general and comprehensive nature 
catering for a variety of needs. The needs of undergraduates are the easiest to 
assess and to provide for. (British universities should, however, be encouraged 
to investigate these needs systematically, and given the financial resources 
necessary for doing so and for implementing the results. The study(*) done at 
Leeds with Nuffield Foundation funds is an example of this kind of investigation.) 
The nature and amount of material required by research workers of aU grades 
are far less amenable to assessment. As each university library serves an institu- 
tion which professes by its very nature to be, at least potentially, concerned with 
the sum of human knowledge, it might be assumed that the sum should be 
found in each Ubrary. The individual hbraty however, could not possibly base 
its acquisition policy on such an assumption, and the possibility will pro- 
gressively decrease with the accelerating increase in publications in aU fields of 
learning, and particularly in the scientific field — what is known as the ‘ infor- 
mation explosion ’ of recent years. 

11. Another factor that affects the comprehensiveness of university hbraries 
is the need not only to satisfy present users but to anticipate future require- 
ments. It is this consideration— with its imphcation that any publication based 
on any serious activity of the htnnan intellect may be of interest to sonie 
researcher some day — ^that has prompted American librarians to build up their 
huge stocks. It may be desirable that a hbrary’s stock should carry all those 

P)C Wehmer, ‘The Organisation and Origins of German University Libraries’, Library Trends, 

12 (4) (1964), pp. 495-6. 

(*)See Appendix 6. 
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works which are indispensable to the proper comprehension of the subject m 
which the scholar is interested, and comprehension is ^ 

research potential of the subject, but this does not mean that the library should 
be expected to provide all the material necessary to follow up all the °f 
investigation which the comprehension of the subject may indicate. It should 
however be able to supply the apparatus which enables the researcher to locme 
the material he needs, and it should be able to set m motion the machinery by 
which the material is made available to him. The necessity to travel to the 
sources of information, which was imposed on most ^search workers up to 
quite recently, has now to some extent been obviated by the availability of 
photocopies and the facilities of inter-library lending. 

ne size of British university librariesQ) 

12 Compared with university libraries in America, British university 
libraries are conspicuously small. Setting aside the gigantic collections of 
Harvard with its eight million volumes, and Yale, with its six million, there are 
Sree American university libraries with over three imllion items five with over 
two million, and fifteen with over a million. In Britain the only two libraries 
serving universities which have more than two million volumes are the Bodleian 
™y at Oxford and the Cambridge University Library, and the figure in each 
case is^partly accounted for by the libraries’ being deposit libraries under the 
Copyright Act. (The British Library of Political and Economic Science has a 
total of over one million separate items, but its number of bound volumes is 
onlv about 435,000.) Below the two copyright libraries there is a significant gap. 
The biggest university library has about 800,000 bound volumes and the 
smallest has about 160,000, the average (excluding the new universities) for all 
university libraries in Britain being around 365,000. 

13. In comparing university libraries in the United States and the United 
Kingdom it is necessary to remember that generally there are much larger 
distinces between Ubraries in America. For instance, the distance from London 
to Harvard is about the same as the distance from Harvard to Los Angeles. 
This distance factor makes it necessary for American university libraries to aim 
to be more comprehensive. Partly because of this, and part y because of the 
effect of distances on the time required to make inter-library loans, the volume 
of these loans in America is relatively much smaller than in this country. 

14 Whether there is an optimum size for a university library, and if there is, 
what factors should determine it, is one of the many library tojiics on which 
research needs to be done. Mere magnitude is obviously no indication of ex- 
cellence. On the other hand, it is possible to argue, as appears to be the case m 
some American universities, that the librarian should collect, conteinporarily or 
retrospectively, all material having a research potential, reg^dless of whether it 
is of i^ediate use to members of his university or not. OU and rare books 
(often very expensive), acquired in furtherance of this principle, may have an 
additional prestige value for the library which may, as a result of its holdings 
attract substantial benefactions from alumni and others. Notable examples of 
such benefactions can be seen in many American libraries; an outstanding ex- 
ample is the magnificent Beinecke Library at Yale Umversity. 



0See Appendix 2. 
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15. Book acquisition made on this principle accounts for the great size of so 
many American university libraries, and also for the discussions which some- 
times take place about the rate of growth of these libraries. For example, 
Fremont Rider maintained in 1940 that on average American university libraries 
tended to double their holdings every fifteen years. In 1962 W. H. Axford 
showed0 that only four hbraries had doubled their size in the period between 
1945 and 1960, and that the increase in twenty-five of the largest libraries was 
78 per cent. He, however, supported Rider’s axiom that the best universities are 
those whose libraries increase fastest. In 1963, George Pitemick examined(“) 
Axford’s examination of Rider, and maintained that the mean doubling time 
was 20-1 years. Every library tends to acquire in a given year more books than 
it did the previous year. But he goes on to say that this need not be and should 
not be taken as a yardstick for measuring a university’s efficiency. 

16. So far as British university libraries are concerned, it can be stated that 
little is known with certainty about their adequacy, particularly for research 
purposes. We have made enquiries of teaching members of university staffs and 
have received exceedingly valuable comments, but such comments are the views 
of individuals based on their personal experience, and it would be unsafe to 
generalise upon them. There is need for a great deal of research into all aspects 
of hbrary provision at universities, as will become apparent in connection with 
several topics in the course of this Report. 

FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

17. It is appropriate to start with the oft-quoted statement made by the 
University Grants Co mmi ttee in its report of 1921 : ‘ The character and efficiency 
of a university may be gauged by its treatment of its central organ — the library. 
We regard the fullest provision for library maintenance as the primary and most 
vital need in the equipment of a university.’ This is as true to-day after forty-five 
years as it was when it was written, though the changed emphasis on certain 
aspects of university activities, due to a new conception of the relationship 
between the university and the community, has brought about a corresponding 
change in the functions, and consequently the stafiing and administration, of the 
university library. 

18. The large increase in the number of students at present attending uni- 
versities is the most obvious difference between the sixties and the twenties of 
this century, and is probably the basis of all other changes. It has occasioned an 
increase in the number of teachers, which is governed and justified by an effort 
to maintain a student-staff ratio considered necessary for efficient teaching. 
Expansion of universities has meant that some young people are drawn from a 
social background which has not been conducive to reading and study, and new 
teaching methods have to be devised to meet their needs. Then the phenomenon 
often referred to as the ‘ information explosion ’ has obvious repercussions on 
library provision at universities. This means that the sum of human knowledge 
is increasing at a much faster pace than anything mankind has ever known. All 
over the world men are extending the traditional lines of investigation, and 
developing new ones, into all branches of learning, particularly in the sciences. 



(})College and ResearchLibraries, 23 (4) (1962), pp. 345-357. 
(')ibid. 24 (3) (1963), pp. 223-229. 
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Publication, being the communicating link between all investigators in a 
particular field, is essential to the advancement of knowledge, and has now 
assumed a vast scale. 

19. This has a bearing on the university situation in two ways. The gigantic 
output of scholarly publications, both in book and article form, and in a variety 
of languages, is the i mm ediate concern of every umversity library, in that it has 
to be aware of the immense amount of published material, has to acquire a 
certain proportion of it, and has to employ methods of making available to the 
research worker what it cannot itself purchase. This extension of all the fields of 
human knowledge also affects the individual university teacher. Being no longer 
able to encompass the whole of his own subject, he is constrained to devote his 
attention to a particular aspect of it. As a result, the staff of a umversity depart- 
ment may in some cases consist of a number of highly-specialised scholars, 
whose combined scholarship may still very well fail to embrace every facet of 
their discipline. AU this is reflected in university teaching, even at the under- 
graduate level, and even, indeed, in the student’s first year. It sometimes happens 
that members of a Part I class are taught by four or five different members of the 
staff, each contributing to that section of the subject in which he is regarded as 
being the department’s specialist. This tendency was deplored in the Hale 
ReportC) on University Teaching Methods (para. 32), as possibly leading to the 
concept of the undergraduate course as an introduction to research rather than 
the ‘ development of a mind and its training in method and attack ’. This 
specialist teaching is, however, desirable and inevitable at the higher levels of 
the undergraduate course, and such concentration by experts on aspects of a 
subject extends and complicates the provision that a university library has to 
make in support of the teaching. 



The university library and the undergraduate 
20. All those concerned with university teaching would agree that it is grati- 
fying to find that the old-fashioned ‘lecture and text-book’ method is no 
longer regarded as the sole method of teaching. The Report of the Hale Com- 
mittee on University Teaching Methods is strongly in favour of the use of the 
tutorial method, as being the best way of ensuring not only that the individual 
student’s particular diflflculties are dealt with, but also (and this is far more 
important) that he helps himself by reading on his own. In discussing the value 
of a written exercise in preparation for a discussion period, the Committee 
states that it is ‘ of value in training him (the student) to work on his own, and 
to read the hterature of the subject with an alert and critical mind ’. (para. 246) 
And again, ‘ the introduction of more teaching by discussion is beneficial only 
when it can be matched by a corresponding increase in the amount of private 
study done by the student. ’ (para. 248) Referring to the view, which emerged 
in some of the evidence presented to them, that lecturing was necessary because 
of a scarcity of books in certain subjects, the Committee suggests ‘ that uni- 
versities might with advantage consider whether there are any practicable 
improvements in book supplies which could enable certain lectures to be dis- 
continued, whether by buying more books or by promoting the preparation of 
text books where satisfactory text books do not exist. For the student, attendance 



e)HMSO (1964). 
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at lectures and private study are to some extent alternatives, and it would be 
unfortunate if an insufficient supply of books made it necessary to offer lectures 
which would not otherwise be required. If one of the main purposes of a 
university education is to teach students to work on their own, reading by 
students must be preferable to attendance at a lecture unless the lecture is 
superior in presentation or content to the available literature. ’ (para. 308) 

21. If the arguments put forward by the Hale Committee represent current 
academic opinion, it is evident that there will be increasing need for students to 
read extensively on their own. It is already a common practice to give students 
‘ reading lists ’, with or without an indication of priority. A reading list can, of 
course, be furnished whether it is the lecture method of teaching or the tutorial 
method that is in the ascendancy, but the insistence on regular and frequent 
written exercises associated with the tutorial method wiU demand of the student 
familiarity with a large number of works. Furthermore, preparation for a dis- 
cussion period imposes an urgency which the lecture method does not require. 
The student has, within a period of, say, two or three weeks, (or even days), to 
consult a number of books whereas, under the lecture method, this might well 
have been spread out over a much longer period. Considerable pressure is thus 
brought to bear on the library, its stock and its administration. 



22. The survey of undergraduate use of libraries made for the Committee 
through the agency of the Central Office of Information (which we shall refer 
to as the UGC Survey)(^) brought out some interesting facts. A question relating 
to the number of people preparing a written piece on the same topic at the same 
time elicited the information that, over all the universities, the proportion of the 
respondents doing individual exercises ranged between 3 per cent, and 46 per 
cent., the average being 15 per cent. In the case of 35 per cent, of the sample, 
between three and twenty people were engaged in writing on the same topic, 
and in the case of 28 per cent., between twenty-one and a hundred people were 
so engaged. This shows that there must at times be a substantial demand for the 
same books. 

23. The needs of undergraduates are also being modified by changes in the 
nature of the curriculum at some universities. With the introduction of broader 
courses of study which cut across the boundaries of the traditional disciplines, 
and the emphasis on contemporary material, students are expected to read on 
a much wider scale. In a memorandum prepared by the librarians of the new 
universities it was brought to our attention that in the School of Social Studies 
at the University of Sussex during session 1963-4, students reading for the course 
in urban sociology were advised to consult 109 titles; in American economic 
history. 111; in international relations, 125; in social psychology, 133; in 
political sociology, 141 ; in British economic history, 190. This wide range of 
reading is not confined to social studies. In the University of Warwick, students 
in the molecular sciences will in their first year need only seven or eight standard 
text-books, and in their second year perhaps three times as many. In their third 
year, however, they will need to draw upon a stock of at least eight hundred 
volumes for various aspects of their work. This shows that the library needs of 
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undergraduates are extensive, and that the adoption of the tutorial method of 
teaching, together with the tendency towards broadly-based courses, makes it 
imperative on university libraries to have in stock and easily available an ade- 
quate supply of books specifically for undergraduate use. Suggestions as to how 
the undergraduate’s needs can best be met are made in Chapter IV passim. 

24. It should be emphasised that the use of periodicals is not confined, as is 
sometimes thought, to research students and members of staff. The survey of 
library use made at the University of Leeds in 1957Q showed that there were 
2,562 periodical issues, representing 1,517 different titles, to undergraduates. 
Subjects in the sciences, the humanities and the social sciences were represented, 
the highest figures being 246 in chemistry, 179 in history, 132 in economics, 
116 in physics, 108 in botany, 96 in English, and 74 in philosophy. The survey 
was based on borrowing slips, so that the above figures do not relate to periodi- 
cals consulted within the library. 

25. We have up to now mainly been concerned with undergraduate use of 
libraries in connection with prescribed reading. It is our view, in which no doubt 
the majority of university teachers would concur, that undergraduate students 
should be encouraged to make as full a use of the library as possible. A reading 
list, however well compiled, should not be regarded as being the means of mak- 
ing it unnecessary for the student himself to explore the resources of the library. 
The UGC Survey included an inquiry into the preparation of a written exercise, 
which showed that 56 per cent, of the sample had obtained advice as to what to 
read from members of the staff, and these had used the library, either for con- 
sultation or for borrowing; 42 per cent, had used their own lecture notes, and 
books in their own possession. (These figures are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive.) Only 3 per cent, had consulted catalogues, bibliographies and such 
reference works as would indicate that they had conducted a search on their own. 
A search for information, personally and independently conducted, whether by 
browsing or by more systematic means, is not only a useful training for a future 
occupation, but also a valuable exercise for any student in exploiting the 
resomces of his university to his own advantage. Furthermore, it indulges that 
intellectual inquisitiveness which characterises the best student, and which 
requires stimulation in the not-so-good. 

T/ie university library and the graduate 

26. Graduate studies, both in the humanities and the scientific disciplines, 
are likely to become increasingly important in all universities. They will make 
considerable demands on library resources both for monographs and periodicals, 
and for bibliographical aids. 

27. Such studies may follow one of two patterns. The graduate may take a 
course of instruction involving seminars, lectures and tutorials followed by a 
written examination together with presentation of a short thesis, or he may 
devote the whole of his time to preparing a thesis incorporating original work, 
which may in due course be published. The books and periodicals required by 
graduates following the first pattern of study should generally speaking be 
available in the university library. The fact that these graduates are following an 
organised course may mean that the demand for some will be heavy at certain 



(l)Journal of Documentation, 15 (1959), pp. 1-1 1 . 
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times. The library needs of the graduate writing an original thesis vary infinitely 
depending, for example, on the subject studied, the amount of manuscript or 
rare printed material involved, the age of the material and other factors. In many 
cases the university library cannot be expected to supply all these needs and 
other hbraries such as the national or other special collections will have to be 
consulted. This is particularly true in the humanities and social sciences. 

The university library and the scholar 

28. Some of what has been said in the last section is applicable to readers at 
post-doctoral and staff level. Here again the demands on library resources will 
vary, as each individual specialist pursues his own research interest, but certain 
general principles are discernible which, when observed, will cause a library to be 
regarded as being efficient. 

29. When a new head of department is appointed, it is sometimes the practice 
to make a special library grant to strengthen the library’s holdings of books and 
periodicals relating to his specialism. If the specialism is entirely new to the 
university, as is often the ease, the acquisition of this kind of research material 
may be an expensive proposition, even when spread over a period. It is, however, 
well worth undertaking, because the scholar’s attitude to his new academic home 
will depend on the amount of material to hand which he regards as essential to 
his day-to-day research activities. 

30. The same holds good for aU members of the teaching staff who have 
research projects on hand, or who may be contemplating the initiation of new 
investigations. It should obviously be the aim of the library, as far as financial 
resources and availability of the material permit, to provide for the research 
needs of all members of the university staff. The reasons for this are so obvious 
that it is hardly necessary to enumerate them, but the following points may be 
mentioned. In the first place, in the case of the young lecturer it is important 
that his research work be facilitated in every way. He is the least able to travel 
in search of his material, or to accumulate an expensive private collection. 
Secondly, a well-stocked library is a strong element in attracting new members 
of staff and in retaining those already there. Thirdly, an impressive collection of 
research material in any subject, displayed on open access, is an incentive to the 
young research worker to set and maintain his standards, and to perpetuate a 
tradition of scholarly excellence. Fourthly, all this will combine to enhance 
the university’s reputation as a centre of learning and a community which is 
sympathetic to the ideals of the true scholar and sensitive to his needs. 

The university library and special collections 

31. Many university libraries have over the years acquired often by gift, but 
sometimes by purchase, valuable collections of printed works or manuscripts 
relating to a particular study or to the life and work of an eminent figure in the 
political, religious, literary or scientific field. Such collections include the 
papers of Jeremy Bentham at University College, London; the Galsworthy 
MSS at Birmingham; the Gertrude BeU collection of Oriental works at New- 
castle ; the Scott Macfie collection of material relating to the gypsies at Liverpool. 
London University Library has several such collections, including the Durning- 
Lawrence collection of Baconiana, and the Sterling collection of rare English 
books. In addition some university libraries possess small but valuable collec- 
tions of mediaeval manuscripts and of incunabula. 
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32. It often happens that a particular collection has no special relevance 
to the university in which it is housed, or that the subject represented is not 
studied at that particular institution, as in the case of the Whitley Stokes Celtic 
Library at University College, London. It is sometimes argued that the place for 
special collections of all sorts is one of the national libraries, and that university 
libraries should concentrate on material which is of immediate, or at least 
potential, use for teaching and research purposes. This view, however, ignores 
the repository function of a university library. This function is as old as the 
library concept itself, and indeed has tended from time to time to overshadow 
the library’s function as a working collection for the use of readers. A university 
derives a justifiable sense of pride and of responsibility from the fact that its 
librarian is the custodian of unique material which is part of the cultural heritage 
of an entire nation, and indeed of the whole civilized world. Even the most 
recently founded university, with a modern outlook and a forward looking 
attitude, would not wish to break with the past, and must always be aware of it, 
if only properly to assess its own newness. The strength of every university lies 
in its ability to achieve a just evaluation of mankind’s past attainments. Not h in g 
brings such attainments so vividly to mind, or forges such a powerful link with 
the great figures of past centuries, as a collection of the books which they them- 
selves handled and read, or the letters and other papers which they actually 
wrote. Where special collections of relevance exist, it is of the highest importance 
that the funds of a university hbrary be adequate to enable it to add to such 
collections by purchase whenever related material is offered for sale. 

33. The collection of manuscript material, rare books and pamphlets is a 
hbrary activity from which universities should by no means be debarred. It 
is a perfectly justifiable concern of a university to endeavour to preserve material 
which is already scarce or in danger of becoming unavailable, provided it can 
be done without detriment to the hbrary’s other obhgations. Some libraries are 
fortunate enough to have private sources of income to make this possible. 

The university library and outside bodies 

34. The British university hbrary is controlled and financed by the umversity, 
and is primarily meant to serve the university’s teaching and research interests. 
It is not regarded as providing a service to the pubhc in general, as is the case 
with some Continental university libraries, but, in practice, it has never con- 
sidered its services as being exclusively confined to members of the university. 
Many hbraries allow access to other readers with or without payment of a small 
fee, and make borrowing fachities available to professional people, hke lawyers 
and doctors. It is often the case that a university hbrary possesses the only 
speciahst collection in an area. The Librarian of Leeds University reported that, 
in session 1964-65, there were 1,468 registered readers other than members of 
the university, and of this number 956 were authorised to read in the main 
(Brotherton) hbrary, and 345 in the Medical Library. In addition, 5,019 outside 
readers made use of the Library of tie Institute of Education. 

35. The hbraries of the various institutions of the University of London are 
in a unique position in regard to the demanils made upon them by external users. 
The Standing Conference of Librarians of the University have drawn our atten- 
tion to this pressure. It is due to many factors— the concentration of population 
in the Greater London area, foreign visitors sponsored by government depart- 
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ments or by the British Council or attending international congresses, and 
students from other universities and colleges staying or living in London. In 
addition, various forms of service by these libraries are requested by public and 
semi-public bodies, such as government departments, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Press, and other libraries. Furthermore, they receive a sub- 
stantial volume of correspondence from universities and other institutions 
overseas. Conversely, many other libraries in London, including the public 
libraries in particular, and some subscription libraries offer valuable facilities 
to undergraduates, and the British Museum, special libraries and the libranes 
of learned societies are of great help to the university research worto. 
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Chapter IT 



CO-OPERATION 

36. In estimating the efficiency of a university library one can make the broad 
assertion that it should be able to meet all the needs of undergraduates from its 
own stock, and as many as possible of the needs of its research workers. Where 
research is concerned, however, there is a margin of inability which is inevitable. 
In view of the highly-specialised nature of some of the research work done, the 
age and scarcity of some of the material required in the humanities, and the ever- 
increasing amount of information (largely in periodical form and from foreign 
countries) demanded in the sciences, no university library can contemplate 
attaining self-sufficiency. This limitation has always been accepted by the lib- 
raries, and means have been devised for overcoming it and ensuring that it 
imposes the minimum disability on the academic researcher. Now more than 
ever, with the increase in the number of academic people engaged in research 
and the mounting costs of books and periodicals, it has become necessary to 
explore all the means whereby a university library can co-operate with other 
libraries without impairing its own efficiency — indeed with a view to extending 
and improving its own services. 

37. The guiding principle seems to be that a distinction should be drawn 
between frequently and infrequently-used material. In the absence of research 
into this and many other library problems this distinction has to be approached 
pragmatically. The frequently-used material should be held by the library which 
serves the research worker concerned, and the infrequently-used material can 
be housed elsewhere provided it is available for loan or in photocopies. There is, 
however, a considerable amount of material which may not be in heavy demand 
but which nevertheless should form part of the equipment of every university 
library, and the librarian and his advisers will have to identify it. Frequency of 
demand should not be regarded as being the only criterion in building up or 
maintaining a university library. 

38. The need for co-operation was fully realised over forty years ago. On 26 
January, 1925, the Association of University Teachers convened a Conference 
of its own Library Co-operation Committee and a number of university and 
college librarians, and resolutions were adopted along the following lines : that 
loans between university libraries be regularised; that an enquiry office be 
established; and that a Joint Standing Committee with executive powers be set 
up to carry out the policy of the Conference. 

39. The enquiry office was set up at Birmingham University, and began work 
on 1 March, 1925. It remained in existence until 1931, when the Central Library 
for Students was reconstituted as the National Central Library, and took over 
the duties of the enquiry office. The Joint Standing Committee was established, 
and has met regularly ever since. The Conference meets annually. As a means of 
facilitating the inter-library lending of periodicals by making possible a direct 
approach by one library to another, thus speeding up the service, the Con- 
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ference, with financial assistance from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
secured the publication in 1937 of the Union Catalogue of the Periodical Publica- 
tions in the University Libraries of the British lsles,(f) under the editorship of 
Miss M. G. Roupell of the NCL. The British Union Catalogue of Periodicalslf) 
(BUCOP) first appeared in four volumes between 1955 and 1958, and a supple- 
ment to 1960 was published in 1962. The World List of Scientific Periodicals 
1900-1950 was published in 1952 and a revised edition^) covering the period 
1900-1960 appeared between 1963 and 1965. The publication(‘) of combined 
quarterly supplements to both these catalogues is now undertaken by the 
National Central Library, with annual cumulations. There is room for more 
work of the type of Mr. D. G. Ramage’s Finding List of English Books to 1640 in 
Libraries in the British Jslesif) and the list of incunabula in British libraries, now 
in preparation under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society. 



PART PLAYED BY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



40. A survey(®) of loan requests made by the NCL at our request, over the 
period 1 January-30 June, 1964, showed that university libraries had lent 29-2 
per cent, of the total, which is a higher figure than that for any other type of 
library, the public libraries coining second with 18 '4 per cent, and the NCL 
itself third with 18-3 per cent. In actual figures, 10,613 items were lent to uni- 
versity libraries, and 12,429 items borrowed from them. In addition university 
libraries lent to member libraries within a region and made extensive direct 
loans to each other. Loan requests from universities are, however, increasing 
rapidly— a reflection in part of the needs of the new universities. As an example 
of what is done by an individual library, the following figures are taken from 
the Annual Report of the Librarian of Leeds University for 1964-65; number of 
books borrowed 4,074; number lent, 4,472. These figures show an increase over 
those for the previous session of 28 per cent, and 6 per cent, respectively. In 
addition 482 sets of photocopies were obtained, and 516 sets supplied. 



41 . Co-operation is not, of course, limited to inter-library lending. The British 
Library of Political and Economic Science (in the London School of Economics) 
issues annually between 500 and 600 permits to outside readers. At the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, which is the University Library, one third of new readers 
registered each year are not members of the University. In addition to work 
done for readers within libraries, there is a growing demand for information on 
the libraries’ resources by correspondence. This demand is likely to increase, 
and it is a development which librarians welcome. It will thus be seen that 
university libraries are generous in several ways in meeting the needs of outside 
readers. 



42. Some imiversity libraries participate in co-operative schemes for the 
acquisition of certain types of material. One of these is the arrangement known 
as the ‘ Background Material Scheme ’ initiated in 1952 by the Conferenre on 
Library Co-operation, by which a library undertakes to collect books published 
in particular periods between 1550 and 1869, and to make them available for 



C)AUT Joint Standing Committee on Library Co-operation (1937). 
(’)Butterworth’s Scientific Publications (1955-58). 
fflButterworth’s Scientific Publications (1963-65). 

(* *)Aiew Periodical Titles, Butterworth (I964-). 

(‘jcouncU of the Durham Colleges (1958). 

(*)See Appendix 4. 
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inter-library loan. The catalogue of accessions under this scheme is housed and 
maintained at the NCL. Another scheme, in which some university libraries 
co-operate, ensures that at least one copy of every book published in Britain 
since 1 January, 1959 will be found in some library in Britain and will be 
available for loan. Under this scheme arrangements are made on a regional 
basis to ensure that participating libraries purchase between them all books in 
the subject or subjects allocated to them in accordance with the Dewey classifi- 
cation system. Complete coverage is not, however, achieved at present, but 
revised arrangements are being made under the Public Libraries and Museums 
Act, (England and Wales) 1964. (See also para. 243). 

43. Mention should also be made of the scheme, started by the National 
Central Library in the 1930’s, which enables hbraries to pass redundant material 
to another library. The scheme has now become national and international, 
over 150,000 items being dealt with annually, and British university libraries 
receive valuable books and periodicals from foreign libraries. This scheme is 
also proving very helpful to academic Hbraries in the Commonwealth and in the 
developing countries of Asia and Africa. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARIES IN AN AREA 

44. It appears to us that some amount of co-ordination of the resources of 
university, special and public libraries in an area would be desirable. 

45. This is particularly true of a big city, where there may now be two 
universities, a major technical college, some special libraries, and a very well- 
stocked pubUc library. The whole library resources of an area should be regarded 
as one pool from which all individual libraries can draw. This involves co- 
operation in acquisition, and appropriate joint records, such as a union list of 
periodicals, so that the holdings of the whole group is known to every library 
that constitutes it. 

46. The grouping of hbraries in an area, as envisaged here, is desirable for 
reasons other than the extension of coverage and the reduction of expenditure. 
Although storage has not yet presented to British universities (apart from the 
institutions of the University of London) the acute problems that have faced 
American Hbraries, it would be advisable to anticipate such problems and to 
take such steps as are available to alleviate them. Co-operation between libraries 
in an area would be one such step. (See paras. 399-419). 

47. Large pubHc libraries provide welcome reading accommodation to 
students especially during the pre-examination period. There is ample evidence 
that students make use of public libraries generally. According to the UGC 
Survey (see Appendix 3), 49 per cent, of all students interviewed made use of a 
pubHc Hbrary in term time, 45 per cent, using it for up to five hours per week. 
Arts and social studies students were, as might be expected, the heaviest users, 
the figure in each case being 56 per cent, while for pure science it was 43 per 
cent., and for applied science 39 per cent. Of the students who used the pubHc 
libraries an average of 57 per cent, used them either for browsing or for consult- 
ing books on the shelves, whilst 44 per cent, used them for general study. 
(Presumably some did both). More use was made of the public library in the 
student’s home town during vacation, the figure for the whole sample being 61 
per cent., with 68 per cent, in arts, 61 per cent, in social studies, 58 per cent, in 
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pure science, and 53 per cent, in applied science. Tlie Survey conducted at Leeds 
University in 1960 (see Appendix 6) showed that 46 per cent, of the sample bor- 
rowed books from outside the university, and of these, 79 per cent, borrowed 
from Leeds Public Libraries. Similarly, the Southampton Survey of 1962 
showed that 48 per cent, of the sample used the Public Library — 38 per cent, 
for borrowing, 15 per cent, for reference, 13 per cent, to work with their own 
booksf-). In a subsequent survey undertaken at Southampton in 1965 (see 
Appendix 7) it was found that the use of public libraries had decUned, only 31 
per cent, reporting such use — ^26 per cent, for borrowing, 1 1 per cent, for refer- 
ence, and 3 per cent to work with their own books. The authors of the Survey 
Report found it difficult to give specific reasons for this change, 

48. In a memorandum prepared for us by the City Librarians of Birmingham, 
Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool and Sheffield, it is stated ‘ In 
lending hbraries students(^) from universities and colleges are the principal 
borrowers of a wide range of the text books provided. One or two of our number 
state that students monopolise our text books and standard works for long 
periods. Besides lending books to students, the pubhc libraries provide for much 
of their general reading and reading supplementary to their courses . Turning 
to student use of the reference sections, the Librarians say that accommodation 
in the reference libraries is frequently over-taxed by the number of students 
wanting seating accommodation ’. They make the further interesting point that 
there is often a heavy demand from students on the bookstocks of reference 
libraries, even when seemingly adequate library facilities exist in the umversity 
or the college. 

49. The reasons advanced by the Librarians for the heavy use of public 
libraries made by students are: 

(a) books and periodicals are always available in the reference section, 
because borrowing is not allowed, and there is no danger of their being 
deposited elsewhere, as happens when a book is housed in a departmental 
library; 

(b) in a big city access to the public library, which is usually situated near the 
city centre, is easier than to the university, which may be some distance 
away; and 

(c) opening hours in pubhc hbraries are often longer than in umvepity 
hbraries, and hohday closing is much more limited than it is in univ^- 
sities. 

50. The Librarians confirm the finding of the various Surveys with regard to 
vacation reading, and suggest that a partial remedy for the ‘ excessive over- 
crowding ’ of the reference hbraries would be found if universities were to 
throw their Hbraries open to students of other universities in vacation, a practice 
which is now almost universal. In view of the substantial and valuable service 
rendered to students and staff of universities by the pubhc hbraries, it appears 
that some degree of consultation and co-operation between these libraries and 
university Hbraries is highly desirable. 
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